


ISSUE NUMBER 24. APRIL 2022 


OUR MEETINGS ARE BACK‘ 


AFTER TWO LONG YEARS at last we are now able to resume our 
monthly meetings. Our usual room at the Eagle & Child is already 
booked in anticipation and hopefully we will have a good turnout on 
THURSDAY 7th APRIL. There will certainly be a lot to talk about. 


Thankfully our meeting venue has managed to stay afloat during the 
worst of the pandemic and subsequent lockdowns, when many country 
pubs failed to survive and closed their doors for good. The after effects 
of the pandemic, coupled with the harsh economic climate and price 
rises of the last month, could well be reflected in a future room charge 
for our meetings. This would not be unreasonable and is a possibility we 
need to discuss. 


With four new members to welcome, stories to relate and coins to 
show, the meeting should be lively and interesting. Of course with 
Covid cases still in the ascendancy the use of masks and other 
precautionary measures will be up to individual members. 


NUMSOC WEBSITE IS BACK ON-LINE 


Since our ‘Webmaster’ Chris Leather sadly and unexpectedly died 
last June our Society’s website has been inaccessible. Understandably, 
the host company (Ionos) froze all Chris’s email and website accounts. 
After countless letters, emails and phone calls they have finally agreed 
to re-register the site in our Society’s name and, as of the beginning of 
March, to recover all the contents. But this still leaves a problem 
insomuch as although we now have all the various elements of the site 
we don’t have anyone with Chris’s expertise to update the contents. If 
anyone thinks they can help in this respect please get in touch! 
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Star Coins = "Well, a numismatic society is a sort of dub for people who are 


: Oh Yes? | interested in coins, isn’t it?” 
¢ BANS 2011 Congress Report ff Absolutely right. And that is exactly what the OWL is all about. 


Interesting Links 


Numismatic Notes 


Our Members are interested in almost everything to do with coins, 

, Feedback Ss tokens, medallions and money in general. We range from beginners 
QE SS Ea to former beginners, we span the years from Ancient to Modem, we 
ful © Next Meeting Status: za don't believe that there is any "proper" way to collect, and we do 
= rT believe that our hobby should be enjoyable. 


The firm of solicitors handling Chris’s estate have said he left a book 
of internet passwords; this should be useful in gaining access to the 
site’s workings. Over the years our website has attracted thousands of 
‘hits’ from all over the world and many people have left favourable 
comments. It has proved to be a useful platform for news, views and 
short articles and up to last June each issue of our Lockdown Newsletter 
could be downloaded from the site. 


‘CELTIC COUNTDOWN’ HITS TARGET 


When a small hoard of nearly 300 Iron Age silver coins was 
discovered in a field near Lymington in Hampshire the local St. Barbe 
Museum launched an on-line campaign to raise money to buy the coins 
and exhibit them. They called the campaign ‘Celtic Countdown’ and the 
target amount was £7,500 to secure the hoard. The coins are all issues of 
the Durotridges tribe and show plenty of clear detail. With the help of 
match funding the target figure was soon reached. The museum is now 
trying to raise a further £5,000 (£10k with match funding) to develop an 
educational programme about the Celtic and Iron Age periods in the area 
of the New Forest. 





email: amdawson45 @ yahoo.com or amdawson@numsoc.net 


What have you all been up to? Any chat, photos, news, recent acquisitions etc. by members for future issues please! 


A REAPPRAISAL OF THE MARTLET 


Alan Dawson 


The terms ‘mintmark’ (mm) or ‘initial mark’ (im) are used to 
describe a marker for the start of the legend on coins and/or a privy 
mark to indicate the period of issue. There are many different types; in 
fact Spink lists over 136 for English hammered coins. Throughout most 
of the Middle Ages a simple cross, in various forms, sufficed to serve 
both purposes. By the latter half of the fifteenth century other symbols 
started to make a regular appearance on coins, these included fleur de 
lys, roses, suns and crowns, plus episcopal and heraldic emblems. With 
the start of the Tudor Dynasty even more figurative emblems were used 
on the coinage and each can now be fairly accurately assigned to a date 
or period of issue. 


The Tudors revolutionised our coinage. This was the period of the 
Renaissance in art and design, and changes were strongly evident on the 
coins. New denominations and lifelike portraits began to appear, 
although many of the old coining practices and customs were still 
retained. By the reign of Henry VIII the number of ‘mintmarks’ 
increased, with most now being heraldic symbols or alphabet letters in 
monogram form. However, from the reign of Henry VII through to 
Elizabeth I one particular mintmark does deserve a closer look. 


- es 





Edwar VI base shilling 
showing mintmark martlet 
— bird with legs but and feet 


Elizabeth I shilling showing 
martlet mintmark, bird with 
legs — but still no feet 


earliest use of mintmark 
martlet — bird without legs 


The mintmark ‘martlet’ was used in the reigns of Henry VI, Henry 
VII, Edward VI, Elizabeth I and on Irish issues of James I. Martlets 
are heraldic devices, described as “....a mythical bird, like a martin or 
swift without any legs”. In English heraldry it is used as a mark of 
cadency, signifying a fourth son, but is sometimes shown as an ordinary 
charge. The absence of legs and feet was to signify that the fourth son 
could never stand on land inherited from his father’s estate. All very 
well, but the description of the bird as a ‘martin’ and especially without 
legs has never really been easy in my mind. 


In Germanic heraldry the bird is said to be a lark, but in heraldry the 
species of the bird was interpreted in various ways depending on the 
country. In early English language the word martlet was certainly used 
for a martin or swift and this seems to have been confused with the 
French word ‘merlette’ because of its similarity. The first record of this 
heraldic image appeared as a charge on the arms of Mello in Normandy 
in 1185; it was then described as a ‘merlette’ which was the name of a 
French blackbird. Most mintmark images on coins are small and rather 
squashed or distorted, making detailed study rather difficult. 


Fortunately, I recently came across a shilling from Elizabeth I’s 
second issue (1560-1561) with the mintmark given as a ‘martlet’. The 
coin is generally rather poorly struck but the mintmarks on both sides 
are quite crisp. I am not an ornithologist by any means but the 
rendering of this particular bird is certainly not a martin or any similar 
breed. Firstly, it definitely has prominent legs! The profile is far more 
akin to a dove or pigeon. The earliest use of this mark on coins of 
Henry VII show a bird that, although crudely engraved, could be 
mistaken for a rook or crow. In all probability it started out as what was 
meant to be depiction of the heraldic martlet but gradually changed with 
the course of time until 1t became just ‘a bird’. Mintmarks can make an 
interesting collecting theme with plenty of scope for research. 


CIRCUIT BOARDS TO GOLD COINS OWNING A TINY BIT OF HISTORY 


Gold and other precious metals are to be extracted from the circuit The fabled bronze penny of King Edward VIII is one of the 
boards of old mobile phones and laptops. The Royal Mint has announced it twentieth century’s classic great rarities. These coins were never 
plans to recycle precious metals from electronic waste. The Royal Mint issued for circulation due to the King’s abdication in 1936. Edward 
now has an agreement with a Canadian firm to recover 99% of gold from caused a break with coinage tradition when his vanity led to him 
scrapped circuit boards. The new chemistry technology can selectively insisting that his portrait faced the same way as his father’s, George 
target and extract the precious metals in a matter of seconds. Using this V, as that was his ‘better side’. The honoured tradition was that a new 
new technology the Royal Mint has already retrieved gold with a 999.9 monarch’s profile portrait was to face the opposite way to that of his 
purity and when fully operational it has the potential to recover other predecessor. Edward won the argument and it was reluctantly agreed 


precious metals such as palladium, silver and copper. What will this gold that his portrait would face left. At this stage only a few trial proof 
be used for? The answer is coins were produced to test the new designs. After his abdication it 
of course coin production. was assumed that all these proof coins were melted down, as 
Striking commemorative preparation for a new coinage of George VI was underway. Seven 
coins and medals in sets of the proposed Edward VIII coinage seem to have escaped the 
precious metals form an melting pot. Of these only two are in private hands; one in the Tyrant 
important part of the Collection and the other which was broken up into individual 
Royal Muint’s international denominations, specimens of which occasionally appear on the 
business, while reusing numismatic market. 


some of the  planet’s 
precious resources. 





Pe Sat! 


COIN QUIZ No.24 ee ED 
QUESTION 1. Can you name the 11 silver denominations of Elizabeth I? oS mS | 
QUESTION 2. When was the threepence first introduced? 

QUESTION 3. In 1811 the Bank of England dollar was revalued — to what? 


QUESTION 4. William IV threepences, issued 1834 to 1837, were all 
destined to which British Colony? 





QUESTION 5. For what reason were George V ‘Wreath’ crowns minted? 
QUESTION 6. What date is on the very rare ‘plume’ shilling of James II? 


Obverse of the 1936 bronze penny of Edward VIIT 


To acquire an Edward VIII penny for your own collection you 
QUESTION 7. Which Northumbrian Archbishop issued a gold solidus? would certainly need to be a lottery winner — or maybe not. 


QUESTION 8. Whose initials ‘K.G.’ appear on certain George VI coins? Showpiece.com is offering the public ‘fractional ownership’ of the 
penny from the broken-up set for £50 a share. Of course you would 


. never actually own the whole penny or even get to hold it, but it 
ANSWERS (Quiz No.23) MILF LTS could be an interesting investment opportunity. 
Q1. The Trial of the Pyx is usually held in er 


ET Aes ean |= -~ ={ %\ PAPER & ROUND POUNDS ARE OUT 


Q2. Window Tax was introduced to defray the APG e— 

enormous cost of the Great Re-coinage. es rae SL | A staggering 775,000,000 old paper banknotes are still in circulation 

Q3. The Voce Populi halfpenny and farthing tokens ei i ar in the UK despite the deadline of 30th September 2022, when they 

ee LOCA AE SeGrCHONOP CORDEL : - - cease to be legal tender. Paper £10 and £5 notes have already been 
withdrawn, leaving the £20 and £50 notes still in use for the next five 

months. Regardless of the set deadline the Bank of England will 

continue to exchange old notes for their face value. 


Q4. Tankahs are gold and silver coins of India, 
introduced at the end of the 12th century AD. 


Q5. Stycas are a base form of Northunbrian sceat. 


Q6 As Manillas are shaped like a tribal bracelet QUESTION 9. 
their name comes from the Spanish ‘manella’ 


Can you name this 
meaning a bracelet. 


famous tenor, who was 
also a very keen coin 
collector? 


Q7. The English ‘Mark’ in Saxon times represented 
100 pennies, but from the twelfth century it was 
reckoned at 13s 4d, 1.e. two thirds of a pound. 


Q8. The most plausible explanation for the origin 
of the dollar symbol ($) is it being a variant of the 
sign used for the Spanish ‘piece of eight’ which 
was an 8 with a sloping line either side (/8/) 





Q9. The famous numismatist is George Boon Out with the old - and in with the new 
(1927-1994). He was that rare combination of 


‘ onal archaeologist and | d as as 
i alec Geaca lcc ied More surprising still is the fact that there are currently over 
numismatist. Boon was Keeper of Archaeology and 


Numismatics at the Museum of Wales from 1976 . hh 105,000,000 old-style round £1 coins unaccounted for. Out of the 1.6 
until his retirement in 1989. | billion that have been returned to the Royal Mint for melting down, 
| roughly 1.45 million were declared counterfeit. This is not really 
surprising as the new 12-sided bi-metallic £1 coins were issued in an 
attempt to fight the burgeoning amount of counterfeits in circulation. 
These new coins are supposed to be the most secure in the world, 
with a string of anti-counterfeiting details. According to figures 
released by the Royal mint about 138 million old £1 coins have 
already been melted down to make some of the new ones now being 
used nationally. 


The use of cash declined sharply during the Coronovirus pandemic 
as the periods of lockdown reduced people’s options for spending. 
This sharply accelerated an already downward trend in the use of 
notes and coins. However, according to official figures, cash still 
accounted for 17% of all payments made in 2020, making it still the 
second most popular way to pay after debit and credit cards. 





THE FABLED EMPIRE 


Peter Thompson 


One of the benefits of lockdown for this writer (perhaps the only one) 
is that I have had a little time to tackle my reading list which included 
Sir Walter Ralegh’s “Discoverie of Guiana’. Although the published 
version of this is well known a manuscript version (probably the only 
surviving fair copy) in the Lambeth Palace Library has recently been 
transcribed and published by the Hakluyt Society. This manuscript, 
probably written on the homeward voyage in late 1595, is interesting in 
that it uses a much more robust and down-to-earth style than the edited 
versions published in 1596. In the 16th century “Guiana” was the name 
assigned to the vast region between the Orinoco River in the north and 
the Amazon in the south. The Pope had divided interests in the New 
World between Spain and Portugal but it was difficult for these 
countries to garrison and control all of these vast regions. South of the 
Amazon the Portuguese were consolidating their interests in Brazil. 
North of the Orinoco, from Trinidad westwards, Spain was doing the 
same on the northern coast of South America (the Spanish Main). 
Between them lay Guiana, officially in the Spanish sphere of influence 
but unsettled, unoccupied and therefore considered fair game for 
settlers, explorers and adventurers from Holland, France, England, 
[reland and elsewhere. 


Spain had of course secured vast wealth through conquest of the 
Aztecs of Mexico, the Incas of Peru and others. The attraction of Guiana 
was that another great civilization, at least as rich as the Aztecs and 
Incas, was thought to await discovery and exploitation among its rivers 
and forests. This was the fabled empire of El Dorado with its great city 
of Manoa which had been sought for many years. When Ralegh set sail 
from Plymouth on 6th February 1595 his plan was a bold one. He would 
locate Manoa, confirm its wealth and make tentative agreements with 
the indigenous people. That done it would be a simple job for an English 
fleet to secure the region and Ralegh would of course consent to become 
its governor. Once established in Guiana the great wealth of El Dorado 
could be used to finance a campaign that would bring the whole of 
Spanish America under English control. It must be remembered that this 
was a period of increased English confidence after the recent defeat of 
the Spanish Armada when such an overthrow of Spanish power was 
conceivable. 


Arriving off Trinidad in late March Ralegh defeated the small Spanish 
garrison and imprisoned its governor. With the approaches to the 
Orinoco thus secured he left his ships at anchor and, expecting shallow 
water in the rivers, set off with a small galley, native craft and a ship’s 
boat to locate El Dorado. In this assortment of small craft were one 
hundred men with rations for a month. His method was to befriend local 
rulers (caciques) to obtain information and provide pilots and in this he 
seems to have been very successful. They were assured that English rule 
under Elizabeth (the great cacique of the north) would be far more 
benevolent than that of Spain. All of them confirmed that Manoa existed 
and some of them produced objects of gold to confirm its wealth. The 
great city itself though proved elusive. It was always one or two days 
further on but when supplies ran short Ralegh decided to take their word 
for it, relieve the hardships of his men and return to his ships off 
Trinidad. 





Elizabeth I: 20 shilling pound (a) initial mark tun 
Image courtesy of Spink and Son Ltd 


Writing up his voyage in such a way that the Queen and Privy Council 
would back his scheme of empire was a difficult task. Alliances had 
been established but he had not found the legendary El Dorado and nor 
was he returning with large amounts of gold or mineral ores. He had to 
convince his readers that El Dorado and Manoa were more than myth 
and this he failed to do. Elizabeth was unimpressed and Ralegh knew 
that without royal backing his grand scheme was impossible. Published 
versions of the “Discoverie” were attempts to gain private backing but 
for the moment the fizz was over. El Dorado was still a myth. 


Although gold from Guiana was in short supply the manuscript and its 
later printed versions do yield a numismatic nugget of some interest. 
Explaining that his voyage was intended only to lay the groundwork of 
conquest rather than to gather great quantities of gold Ralegh ruefully 
notes that “7 gave among them manye more peeces of Golde than I 
receaved of the new money of 20. shillings with her Maiesties picture to 
weare, with promise that they would become her servants thenceforth ”’. 





Elizabeth I: 20 shilling pound with initial mark woolpack 
Image courtesy of Spink and Son Ltd 


The new money of twenty shillings must have been the crown gold 
issue which began in 1593. It ran for a number of years but coins with 
the first two mintmarks (tun and woolpack) would presumably have 
been available to Ralegh in 1595. Our Guyanese readers should look out 
for these interesting relics of Raleigh’s voyage. They will probably have 
a piercing at 12 o’clock so that they could be worn by their fortunate 
recipients to indicate their allegiance to Elizabeth and England. 


‘TREASURE’ CHEST FOUND ON BEACH 


When volunteering for a beach clean-up you don’t expect to find a 
treasure chest! That is exactly what happened to Jennie Fitzgerald when 
she started clearing a beach of debris, near Happisburgh in Norfolk. 


— y a 





(left) The chest once it was opened and (right) shortly after its discovery 


The small wooden chest, which was secured with a brass padlock soon 
revealed its secrets when opened, as the contents poured out. There were 
coins, a pocket watch, a number of gem stones and a large perfume 
bottle. Mrs Fitzgerald said she thought the chest could be from the 
Victorian era as the lock bore the initials ‘VR’ and a small crown. After 
sorting through the ‘treasure’ she said she was still in shock at the 
discovery. The find was reported to the local Finds Liaison Officer who 
was going to arrange for the items to be assessed in the hope of finding 
out who was the chest’s original owner. As yet the coins and other 
contents have not been properly identified, but it’s comforting to know 
that dreams can occasionally come true! 


JULIAN II ‘THE APOSTATE’ PROFILE 


Flavius Claudius Julianus was born in 
Constantinople about AD 332 and was a nephew 
of Constantine the Great. When Constantine died 
in 337 the whole of Julian’s family were 
murdered to secure the _ succession’ of 
Constantine’s sons. After years of imprisonment 
Julian was finally declared emperor in AD 360. 
During his captivity he had been initiated into the 
cult of Mithraism and this led him to reject 
Christianity and restore the old pagan faith, 
although Christianity was still tolerated. He was a 
man of considerable literary attainments, yet was 
stigmatized by the Church historians as ‘The 
Apostate’ whereas a more just title would have 
been ‘The Philosopher’. He died from wounds 
received in battle in AD 363. 








Julian IT AE2 featuring 
a ‘Mithraic?’ bull on 
the reverse 


A NUMISMATIST’S THOUGHTS ON 
COLLECTING 


Eric Hodge 


The answer to question 9, from the October 2021 issue of Lockdown 
Newsletter number 18, was given as Edward Hawkins (Fig. 1) in issue 
number 19 for November 2021 on page 2. Additional information 
supplied stated that his most famous book was ‘The Silver Coins of 
England’ (1841). This prompted me to look at my copy of this standard 
reference work. 





Edward Hawkins, author of ‘The 
Silver Coins of England’ (1841) 


R. L. Kenyon, grandson of 
Edward Hawkins 


Mine is the 3% edition (1970) with alterations and additions by 
R(obert) Ll(oyd) Kenyon (a grandson of the author). I acquired my copy 
in December 1990. Library books can contain an amazing amount of 
information and the first thing I read in my copy is a hand-written note, 
presumably by the first purchaser, giving a very personal touch indeed 
‘To my darling David. With my love. Jean. Christmas 1970.’ Who was 
David? Who was Jean? Was it a present from wife to husband? Did they 
share the same passion for numismatics? Oh so many unanswered 
questions. Another is perhaps why did David have an interest in 
numismatics? Why do I have an interest in numismatics? 


A possible answer is to be found in the Introduction, firstly on page | 


‘The desire to obtain information respecting any coins which may fall 
in our way, and especially respecting those of our own country, is almost 
universal, and there is scarcely an individual who, at some period or 
other of his life, has not possessed a small hoard of curious coins or 
pretty money. Many of the possessors of these small and miscellaneous 
collections would be desirous of extending their acquisitions, and of 
becoming better acquainted with the history and names of the treasures 
they possess, if means of information were within their reach, easy of 
comprehension, and at a reasonable price.’ 


Then on page 3 where Mr. Hawkins further expounds 


Tt is quite unnecessary here to expatiate upon the pleasure or 
information to be derived from the study and collecting of coins; because 
it is presumed that all who refer to this volume have already felt some 
taste or fondness for the pursuit, and only want to have their way 
smoothed, and of course directed, that they may pursue it with pleasure 
and success. To the utilitarian, who demands an explanation of the use 
of the study of coins, it is in vain to attempt a reply; the pursuit, it must 
be acknowledged, removes no physical necessities, supplies no animal 
wants; it neither clothes the naked, not feeds the hungry; its votaries are 
content with its affording them an agreeable and innocent occupation for 
their leisure hours, while at the same time it is illustrating and 
embellishing history, that old almanac, the contempt of modern 
economists, but the mine from whence rich stores of wisdom and of 
knowledge are extracted by the sage and the philosopher.’ 


Maybe, therefore, I am a sage and a philosopher? I do, however, still 
have one outstanding question relating to my volume of this book. 
Inside, the author is listed as Edward Hawkins, F.R.S., F.A.S., &c. yet 
the cover is headed ‘Hawkin’s Silver Coins of England.’ Is the use of the 
apostrophe correct? 


A VERY AUSPICIOUS DATE 


The day of our first resumed meeting on 7th April is 
quite an auspicious date. It was on this day in 1141 that 
the Empress Matilda declared that she was to be known 
as ‘Lady of the English’. Her pomposity resulted in the 
public rejecting her and she was never actually crowned. 





Matilda penny 





A VALUABLE REFERENCE RESOURCE 


A reporter from Sky News was recently afforded the rare privilege of 
visiting a secure underground vault at Baldwins, the renowned London 
coin dealer. The visit wasn’t to view rare and valuable coins but to see 
an equally intriguing and impressive assemblage of fake coins. 


The firm of Baldwins has been dealing in collectors’coins since 1872, 
and since then has amassed around 20,000 fakes, ranging from ancient 
Greek decadrachms and Roman silver denarii to gold £5 pieces of the 
twentieth century. All these spurious coins, which have been collected 
over the last 150 years, are still impressive even though they are all 
false. It often takes an expert eye to spot the small differences between 
the genuine article and an almost perfect copy. In some instances the 
only detectable difference is the weight of the coin. 


Since the first coins were made around 2,600 years ago in southern 
Turkey by King Creoesus, forgers started copying them almost at once. 
Even in Iron Age Britain forgers quickly learned how to gold and silver 
plate base metal coins to pass them off as precious metal issues. Today’s 
ever rising market in rare coins has also spawned many forgers 
attempting to make large profits at the expense of the unwary collector. 
Baldwins’ counterfeit collection is extremely important in its own right, 
as it not only removes spurious pieces from the open market but is also 
an invaluable point of reference in the detection of fakes by comparison. 


THE COMMONS COLLECTION 


There are many museum and institutional coin and medal collections 
that are well documented and available to view and research. One such 
important collection is that formed by our own UK Parliament. 


The House of Commons collection of coins and medals has been built 
up over the last 114 years and, although not a specialist collection, it 
does have a near complete array of the military, gallantry and civilian 
service awards instituted by the British Crown. In addition to these it 
also comprises examples of medals and medallions awarded by life- 
saving and other bodies. 


The coin collection follows an unusual theme, insomuch as each 
specimen has been chosen to represent a key date in the history of 
parliament; for example, a Henry III penny minted in 1265 — the year of 
Simon de Montfort’s Parliament, a James I shilling minted in 1605 — the 
year of the Gunpowder Plot and an 1804 Bank of England dollar — the 
year Hansard was first published, and so on. 


Left:The famous Victoria 
Cross medal. First 
suggested by a backbench 
MP in 1854. 


Right: Henry III penny, 
circa 1265, the year of 
Simon de Montfort’s first 
parliament. 





The collection was first formed as a result of a bequest in 1908 and 
two further donations in 1938 and 1939. The early twentieth century gift 
comprised mainly Victorian campaign and commemorative medals and 
medallions and was in the will of Sir Howard Vincent MP. Further 
donations were made by Sir Arnold Wilson MP and Sir William Brass 
MP. Most of the official medals in the collection have some form of 
parliamentary initiative or sanction behind them and the coins amply 
illustrate key moments in the history of Parliament. Probably the most 
notable example in the medals is the Victoria Cross. The idea was first 
suggested in 1854 in a motion from a backbench MP, Thomas Scobell, 
an ex naval captain. 


The coin collection comprises examples of English silver coinage 
from the reigns of Henry III to George VI which were presented to the 
House of Commons by the London Numismatic Club in 1950. In 1971 
the collection was added to by the coinage of the present reign, given by 
the Royal Mint. Although the collection is not on view to the general 
public it is still an important and tangible record linking notable 
parliamentary events to coins and medals. 


As regular meetings have now resumed, this issue will be the last 
monthly newsletter. Its future, possibly as an annual or six-monthly 
publication, needs to be discussed by members at an AGM. A big 


thank you to all those members who have contributed to the issues 
over the last two traumatic years. 





